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Every Raymond Concrete 
Pile is cast in place in a 
spirally reinforced steel 
shell that is left in the 
ground. 





New York: 140 Cedar Street 
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Montreal, Canada 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Every consideration of 
safety calls for this use of 
a protective steel form to 
protect the “green” con- 
crete column. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


Chicago: 111 W. Monroe Street 


A FORM FOR EVERY PILE—A: PILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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LOSE study of the above illustration will reveal many interesting details of 
construction of a Tudor Stone Roof. Here is an example of the effect of 
beauty, dignity, solidity and endurance produced. Tudor Stone is equally appro- 
priate for private residences, hospitals, banks, churches and public institutions. 


me q| Further information regarding Tudor Stone will be gladly given on request to 


our Architects’ Service Department. 


A copy of our book, “Tudor Stone,” will be of great 
help to those interested in enduring roofs. Write for it. 


Pising-and Pelson-Splate-ompany 


WEST PAWLET, VERMONT 


Architects’ Service Department 
Walter McQuade, Consulting Architect 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Antique Mantel lined with Italian brick. Dining room, Residence Mr. William Ziegler, New York 


FREDERICK STERNER, Architect 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Antique Mantels, Tile and Faience 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: MONTREAL: 
318 No. Michigan Avenue 2 West 47th Street 167 Wellington Street 





. ARTISANS IN METAL 
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UT SHOWS. 





(O—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE (PATENTED) 









C—NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

B—RUNS LENGTHWISE 

AA—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 





CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE-ITE SEATS 


W hale-Bone-Ite 


is conceded by the Medical Fraternity as positively %erm proof 





and the solution of closet sanitation. 


Whale-Bone-Ite seats are installed in the finest buildings in this 
country and are specified by the leading architects. 


Albert Kahn specified them for the First National Bank Building, 
Detroit; Geo. B. Post & Sons specified them for Wade Park Manor, 
Cleveland; Starrett & Van Vleck specified them for the new Saks 
Store, Fifth Ave., New York; Jas. Gamble Rogers specified them 
for the Harkness Memorial, Yale University; Schultze @ Weaver 
specified them for the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles; many other 
architects used them for buildings of a like character. 





A quality product. Unqualifiedly guaranteed 
not to split, crack or craze 


Manufactured by 


ALKE COLLENDER (0. 

















General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BREAKFAST ROOM—THE RITZ-CARLTON—NEW YORK 
WARREN & WETMORE. c4rchitects 


STEDMAN NATURIZED 
REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING 


is the solution of the flooring problem, and is repeatedly specified by 
the country’s leading architects for use in many types of buildings 


Specified and used by Charles E. Birge in the North River Savings Bank, New 
York; by McLaughlin & Burr in the Foxboro State Hospital Group, Foxboro 
Mass.; by Thomas Bruce Boyd in the Westchester Title & Trust Company 
White Plains, New York; by Wilson Potter in the Bristol High School, Bristol, 
Conn.;, by J. H. de Sibour in the Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C.; also speci- 


fied and used by John Russell Pope, Godley & Sedgwick, William Neil Smith, 


Gordon & Kaelber, Ingle, Houston -& Ingle, Carl L. Otto, and many others. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


tor Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 15 E. Van Buren Street 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK — DETROU a CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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West Side Junior High School, Bay City, Michigan 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects 
Unglazed Terra Cotta used for ornamental trim throughout 


DEPENDABLE TERRA COTTA 


Twenty-six manufacturers of Terra Cotta produce | 
material conforming to an adopted standard of the 
highest excellence. Dependable results are thus 
assured under open competition in public work. 


For Standard Specifications lately perfected by 
the ‘Terra Cotta Industry covering proper require- 
ments in manufacture and setting address 


NaTIoNnaL TERRA Cotta SOCIETY 
19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
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‘A Surety Bond 


Views of the Cotton Exchange Building, New York. Architect: 
Donn Barber, New York. 

Throughout the building are used Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile, Gold- 
Seal Battleship Linoleum, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile and Gold-Seal 
Cork Tile. 

Above: Trading floor of the Exchange. Right: Private office, W. R. 

Craig Co., Cotton Exchange Building. 


Ftarmonious Floors 


ARMS eT DIO” SWAG als HEL WA OK Ose! 

















As a Factor in the Decorative Plan 


Happily, floors are no longer considered merely in the 
light of their utilitarian qualities. Today, the architect 
views them as an integral part of his decorative scheme, 
as important in their way as the walls and woodwork. 

Added to the other essential features of comfort, quiet, 
and durability, you have in Bonded Floors a considerable 
latitude of suitability. 

In such variety of material and designs that they are 
adaptable to almost any interior, Bonded Floors lend 
themselves admirably to the architect’s plan for a har- 
monious whole. And our designers are always at your 
disposal to help in selecting the type and design of floor 
best suited to individual requirements. 

We will send literature descriptive of Bonded Floors, 
as well as specifications and details, upon request. 


with Every Floor’ 


To protect your client’s 
floor investment—require 
the contractor to furnish 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Congoleum Co., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS +, ENGINEERS , CONTRACTORS 


a five-year guaranty and New York Philadelphia Boston Detroit Newark 
to back that guaranty Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 


with a surety bond. 


Distributors in other principal cities of the United States 


Jamaica 


Los Angeles 
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“Welcome!” — says Good Hardware 


know. That’s why so many specifica- 
tions contain the words, “Corbin or 
equal”’. Good buildings deserve good 
hardware—not only in the entrance 
—but everywhere in the building. 


And it means what it says. Dignity, 
beauty, serviceability, hospitality 
—all are expressed in this Corbin- 
equipped entrance. Corbin Hardware 
is thoroughbred, as all architects 


P. & F. CORBIN "as 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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illustrations of the best work being produced in America. The selections 
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To the “Pro yfession 


We ARE UNDER THE IMPRESSION—hallucination per- 
haps—that a great deal of the text which one reads 
in the architectural magazines is a bit uninteresting 
to the settled or arrived architect. He looks at the 
illustrations, mentally preserves one or two plates, 
heaves a heavy sigh, and lets it go at that. 


Once in so often the architect attacks a great pile 
of magazines. A is for Apartment-houses, B is for 
Banks, C for Cathedrals, Churches, Colleges, and 
Correctional institutions, D is for , and so on 
down the line of the architectural midway, clipping 
out and preserving perhaps some 15 per cent. of 
the material which meets his eye. 





But THe Arcuirectr is different. We are making 
this magazine so useful to the profession that 100 
per cent. is worthy of preservation. THe ARCHITECT 
should become the architectural Hall of Fame, the 
Académie Américaine d’ Architecture! Our Board 
of Censors stands for nothing banal. If a building 
appears in THE ARCHITECT, you may be sure that in 
that building, or in some component part of that 
building, there is something which should interest 
our readers and critics, something which is out of the 
ordinary, something which, if not original, is of 
inspirational value, something, in short, which is 
worth publishing in what we know to be the most 
useful of all the architectural publications. 


Further Observations upon “Points in the Human Make-up 
of the cArchitect, Contractor, and 
“Material Man 


Dear Mr. Forses: 


In a recent issue you essayed the rash venture of 
printing some observations of mine upon points in 
the human make-up of the architect from the stand- 
point of the material man. It occurs to me that 
something might be said on things in the human 
make-up of the material man from the standpoint of 
the architect. 

In undertaking to speak now from the standpoint 
of the ‘‘man who sits behind the partition with his 
feet on the table,’’ let me explain at once that by one 
of those curious chances arising from the inscrutable 
workings of destiny I suddenly found myself, in the 
early summer of 1917, catapulted over the partition 
which separates the sheep from the goats in the 
sphere of architectural and engineering work. In 
other words, having volunteered to take my chances 
in the uniform of Uncle Sam, that good-natured old 
gentleman assumed that I knew everything about 
architecture and engineering, which I didn’t, and 
that I could safely undertake to function as the 
‘‘supreme power behind the partition’’ in a certain 
important branch of the Government’s purchasing 
and constructional work—which was not conducted 
at Washington. At any rate Uncle Sam, after some 
three months’ acquaintance, decided to so use me, 
promptly clapped a pair of gold leaves on my shoul- 
ders, and told me to go to it. 

Here was the chance to ascend the heights of 
Olympus and see how it felt to be an architect and 
hand out jobs (or the cold mitt) to other people! 
So, for a time and with the added touch of a pair of 
spurs, I became in counterpart a full-fledged archi- 
tect, or architect, engineer, and builder in one, with 
all the features of organization and personnel re- 
quired by each and the clerical force of a wholesale 
purchasing and jobbing house. Last, but not least, 
a stately carpeted sanctum behind several tiers of 
steel and glass partition. 

The experience was somewhat illuminating. Un- 
fortunately the Government would provide only par- 
titions of clear glass, so that I was always ‘‘in’’ to 
any one approaching through the spacious outer 
precincts where my various assistants, messengers, 
guards, and other factotums lent the necessary touch 
of majesty. But it was impossible for me to sit with 
my feet on the table, even if my spurs and the enor- 
mous pressure of work would have admitted such an 
appropriate attitude. 

Now, having for a great part of my previous life 
been one of those who approach places of this kind 
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from the outside, steeled to meet the various forces 
of obstruction which interpose between the poor 
devil salesman and the might of final authority, I 
was perhaps disposed to be unduly sympathetic and 
let them in to have a word, even while signing con- 
tracts with one hand and holding the telephone re- 
ceiver to my ear with the other. Let me say at once 
that, ‘‘in conference’’ or out, I never found that 
things went to perdition by taking a moment to see 
a man if at all possible. But I did find some very 
interesting revelations consequent upon my prior 
experience in the salesman line. I saw all the tricks 
of the salesman’s art and manner laid out before 
me, and, let me confess it, recognized with a blush 
some of my own. I am not going to particularize 
which these were among some of the characteristics 
which were laid down before me on the spacious top 
of my imposing desk (with the customary cigar which 
I was obliged to refuse). Here are some of them: 

First, right off the bat, Johnny on the Spot was 
the ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford’’ type of war con- 
tractor, entering with a grand step and assured air, 
remarking casually that he had just come from 
Washington, where he had been ‘‘in conference with 
the Secretary of War,’’ or some other high and 
mighty authority controlling my destiny. Seating 
himself directly opposite and crossing his legs, this 
individual would fix me with the confident stare 
which said, ‘‘Now, my fine military bird, you are 
going to do just what I say.’’ This type usually met 
his Waterloo within three minutes, and went out 
finally with his tail between his legs. 

Next, the young man with the winning smile, anx- 
ious first to know all about your health and that of 
your family, ready to promise and agree with you in 
everything, bobbing out ‘‘certainly,’’ ‘‘of course,’’ 
etc., in answer to everything, and leaving after his 
set speech with a hearty wring of the hand which 
shook the filling out of your back teeth. This type 
usually went out backward, crab fashion, with three 
obsequious bobs and protests of undying affection. 
The outer oblivion generally swallowed him. 

Next, the rugged, freckle-faced, red-headed Paddy 
of a subcontractor with a somewhat shy manner, 
short in breath and with a direct, unvarnished re- 
quest to be allowed to bid on certain work, confining 
himself to answering briefly and modestly questions 
about his reliability, facilities, executed work, etce., 
putting on his hat and walking out with a simple 
‘*Good-by,’’ when he had done. This type usually 
went on the bidder’s list and was remembered. Usu- 
ally he made good in subsequent experience. 

Another type was the clean-cut, well dressed man 
with the unaffected grace of manner characteristic 
of those who move in good social circles, who went 
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right to the point in presenting his case, didn’t claim 
that his product would do everything under the sun, 
and frankly acknowledged that certain competing 
products were quite equal, and in some cases per- 
haps to be preferred, for the purpose. It was this 
type of man who never laid down a cigar nor pressed 
you to go to lunch, and who made you feel from the 
start that you could count upon him for the right 
answer, and who usually got the business, especially 
when an emergency contract or purchase had to be 
made without competition. But very often it was 
the red-headed Paddy who got the same preference 
for the same reasons under all his awkwardness in 
social manner. The real thing in men knows no dif- 
ference between the culture of Avenue A and that 


of Harvard when it comes to serious dealings in the 


important things of life. 

This is the outstanding fact which material men 
and contractors anxious to secure the architect’s 
favor may confidently bear in mind. In the light of 
an experience which has covered the question of 
human relationships from both sides of the office 
partition, let me assure those on the outside that the 
average architect cares little about the cut of a man’s 
coat or his grammar if he can be depended on for 
the right answer in conference and service. And to 
those on the inside of the partition let me commend 
the following maxim—‘‘Know your man.’’ If you 
don’t know his product or his work from experience, 
or can’t undertake to from the pressure of other 
preoecupation, you can in nine cases out of ten safely 
draw your conclusions about it from the personal 
caliber he may illustrate. In not one instance dur- 
ing the course of my two years’ sojourn upon the 
heights of Olympus did I find this test to fail in the 
results it delivered. And time and the emergency 
obliged taking some pretty long chances, too. But 
it is only possible to know your man if the door is 
open, and the open door will exist only if the material 
man will choose for his representative the type of 
man whose caliber oils the hinges for that result. 

One thing more in closing, and this from the stand- 
point at once of both sides of the partition (it is not 
possible for me to linger altogether on the inside 
even in this): treating the salesman humanly, ‘‘giv- 
ing him a show”’ to present his case, means that you 
have a lion for the defense of your interests in his 
attitude toward his own firm if it ever shows a dis- 
position to welch in its efforts for your satisfaction 
in executing your work. This, of course, depends 
upon his being the right kind of man, and the answer 
to that, I confess, rests with us who have gone back 
again into the outer shades to once more ‘‘stand and 
wait.’’ Sincerely yours, 

‘“ |MPERTINAX.”’ 
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Editorial Comment 


Should cArchitects Advertise ? 


THe INstTITUTE says no, and the business men say 
that architects have no conception as to how to sell 
themselves to the public. We personally see no 
harm in putting the architect’s name on the sign- 
board of a building under construction. Quite a 
proportion of passers-by are interested in knowing 
who is responsible for the design of great building 
operations. It should, of course, be done in a dig- 
nified way, in dignified lettering. No portrait of the 
architect is necessary, nothing like the Smith Broth- 
ers, for instance, or the well known Mr. Mennen. 


However, one instance of portraiture took place re- 
cently in a resort hotel where it was suggested by 
the owner. Four bas-reliefs, himself, the architect, 
the engineer, and the contractor, all done in cast 
stone. The architect’s profile was invariably mis- 
taken for Julius Cesar, but outside of that every- 
thing was all right. 


Why Do Ships Make ‘People Seasick ? 


ANSWER: BECAUSE most of the decoration in a ship, 
even in a modern one, puts the passengers in a most 
receptive mood for a pale green voyage. They miss 
most of their meals, the table stewards become oilers, 
and the company saves eight dollars per head on 
the trip. Hence the intelligence of such decorations. 


The Leviathan, the pride of our hardy seagoing race, 
is a striking exception to the rule. The Shipping 
Board, headed at the time by a publicity expert, 
somehow or other heard that there was somewhere 
or other a race of men known as architects, and 
forthwith turned loose an experienced and capable 
firm to design and oversee everything inside the ship 
that would meet the passenger’s eye. Walker and 
Gillette did a beautiful job; there is real architecture 
in the interior of The Leviathan; the staterooms and 
suites look as if they expected ladies and gentlemen 
to live in them, and the library has no relation what- 
soever to a Munich Rathskeller. 


When Winter Comes 


Every ONE IS TALKING winter construction now, and 
the salamander makers are doubling their output. 
Soon the building industry will be operating on a 
twelve months’ basis instead of a nine months’ one. 
A well known New York contractor recently demon- 
strated to the New York Building Congress how he 
saved eighty-seven thousand dollars on a seven-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar office-building. His 
saving on materials by buying out of season was 


sixty-two thousand dollars, and his saving on labor 
amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars. His extra 
cost, chargeable to winter construction, such as pro- 
tection, heat, and snow clearing, only amounted to 
three thousand eight hundred and sixty-three dol- 
lars, or about one half of 1 per cent. of the total cost 
of the building. One reason for this low winter cost 
was undoubtedly the fact that it was a high building, 
and that it was a comparatively inexpensive matter 
to cover and heat the swinging scaffolds for the 
bricklayers. The economy would not be nearly so 
large on a spread-out operation, but there should be 
a saving just the same. Of course, don’t go to Ice- 
land and Halifax and expect to save as much as you 
would in Wichita and Wappinger’s Falls; don’t try 
to overheat the bricklayers—just warm them up a bit. 


CAs to the Fate of Great Country Estates 


THE pEesIGNERS and builders of elaborate and ex- 
pensive country houses are just now in that delight- 
ful state termed by the theatrical profession ‘‘at 
liberty.’’ There are very few being built to-day 
compared to what went on before the war. Were 
most of the domestic servants killed in the war with 
the plasterers and bricklayers? 


And what is happening to the great estates near the 
big cities? The old man dies, the children move 
away, the butlers become bootleggers, and the 
kitchen maids take passage back to Dublin and Hel- 
singfors. So the place comes on the market, the 
promoters gather around, they form the inevitable 
golf club with five hundred members at a thousand 
dollars apiece, and the architect is called in to change 
the kitchen layout, to throw the dining-room into 
the billiard room, to throw the billiard room into 
the conservatory and the conservatory into the 
street, together with other minor changes. 


The stables, having been denuded of horses since 
Mr. Ford broke up the Selden patent, are invariably 
made into men’s locker rooms and squash courts. 
The grounds, having been kept up with meticulous 
care for many years, are in many cases good golf 
courses to start with. 


After automobiles there is nothing the American 
publie will fall for quite as fast as they will fall for 
a new golf club. There is a rush to get in, to get the 
best lockers, and call the pro by his first name. 


The Scotch people are engaged in bringing up all 
their boys to become American golf pros, and as 
long as the Scotch holds out, from the first to the 
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nineteenth, and as long as the rich old gentlemen 
keep on passing out, so will the architects keep on 
getting jobs of converting Elizabethan manses into 
light, airy country clubs with cross-ventilation and 
a perfect view of the first tee. 


Golf is getting to be a necessary adjunct of business 
hfe. If aman wants to sell you three million bricks 
he goes at it by the way of first inviting you to his 
golf elub, and then he lets nature take its course. 
He swears with you, he slices when you hook, he 
misses a two-foot putt—but you get the bricks! 
Golf is the greatest silent salesman in the world. 


Sky-scraping and Scrapping 

We ARE so accustomEeD to hearing our sky-line 
praised by visitors from overseas that it was with 
something of a shock that we read the reported re- 
marks of Mr. A. Emil Davies, a member of the Lon- 
don City Council. 


“‘Muture generations will curse the invention of the 
sky-seraper,’’ according to this amiable gentleman. 
He graciously exempts New York from architectural 
sin, but lights hard on Chicago. ‘‘New York, meant 
by nature as a harbor not as a city, has no other 
recourse than to grow vertically,’’ he says. ‘‘ With 
Chicago there is no excuse for creating slum dis- 
tricts, shutting out light and air. Public ownership 
of transportation could direct the growth of popu- 
lation.’’ 


It would be possible to write a lengthy treatise on 
the points suggested by Mr. Davies’ criticism. The 
intentions of nature, for instance, regarding the use 
of parts of her topography for city sites are full of 
novelty and charm. It implies a close, personal 
interest on the part of Mother Earth in the welfare 
of her children which we had never thought of be- 
fore. Our supposition, no doubt erroneous, has been 
that the location of cities, the world over, has been 
determined by numerous factors in which climate, 
water supply, drainage, harbor facilities, and the 
presence of human beings played an important part. 
The thought that New York really ought to be a 
magnificent harbor without a city near it is disturb- 
ing. We imparted this view to one of our friends, 
an interior decorator and therefore very sensitive, 
who straightway burst into tears and said: ‘‘Say 
no more; I can’t stand it. It makes me feel as if I 
had been false to my geography.’’ 


Perhaps we must admit that in some respects New 
York has outgrown its clothes, which were large and 
roomy enough in the Dutch fashion for the first 
colonists on Manhattan. The garments are now 
notably tight around the Battery, and so close-fitting 
at other points as to impede circulation. In spite of 
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Commissioner Harriss and his graceful traffic tow- 
ers, designed by Joseph Freedlander, street traffic 
insists on ‘‘jell-ing’’ at frequent intervals. As for the 
subways, Heaven deliver us from the struggles of 
rush-hour transportation in which the juxtaposition 
of human beings has become so intimate as to eall 
forth denunciation from the pulpit on the grounds 
of immorality. In fact, we can perfectly well under- 
stand the state of mind of the maiden lady who 
struggled to the platform at Forty-second Street 
and said to her companion: ‘‘Good gracious, Mary, 
I feel actually compromised.’’ 


In this connection, moving sidewalks are now being 
talked of to replace subway trains, and experiments 
are being conducted, we understand, between the 
Grand Central Station and Times Square. The 
proposal is to have three parallel platforms moving 
at three rates of speed, the one nearest the station- 
ary platform being the slowest. It is figured that 
even though the speed of the most rapid platform 
would be less than that of local trains, the time 
saved by the elimination of taking on and discharg- 
ing of passengers would more than compensate. 


And now, having seen the trolley crowded out of 
many sections of the country by the jitney, we see 
the subway, which many of us have thought of as 
the last word in transportation, menaced by the 
moving sidewalk. This is one of the evident results 
of New York’s outgrowing its civic garments. 


Chicago, according to Mr. Davies, can have no ex- 
cuse for getting into such a condition; but there is 
comfort in the thought that an excuse is one thing 
that Chicago has never seemed to need. 


Foreign cAppreciations 

ON THE OTHER HAND we have been interested in meet- 
ing recently several foreign representatives of the 
architectural profession who have come to this coun- 
try for the express purpose of studying the sky- 
seraper and all the details of equipment which have 
followed in its wake. They are keenly alive to the 
excellencies of our elevators, pneumatic tubes, 
sprinkler systems, and so on, to say nothing of the 
basie problems of steel construction and fire-proof- 
ing, matters in which we may say without boasting 
that the United States leads the world. We ought 
to, for these things have been vital parts of our 
problem. 


Two large commercial organizations, Selfridge’s in 
London and the Magazin du Printemps in Paris, are 
at this time completing important additions to their 
plants. Both have sent representatives to this 
country to study our methods and to pick up the 
latest tricks. The French enterprise is a complete 
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reconstruction due to a serious fire. We were much 
entertained by the comments of our Parisian visitor. 


‘“‘The great difficulty,’? he said, ‘‘is to make our 
people realize the importance of preparation. Mer- 
cantile business in France is coming back with tre- 
mendous energy. We are anxious to expand. We 
have the money. Four large stores in Paris have 
made extensive additions this year. But we try to 
go ahead too fast. The idea is to get the building 
up and put in the entrails later. Our concrete is 
poured and set, our tile partitions are erected. Then 
the electrician comes along and says, ‘I want a light 
here, or there.” There is an interminable amount 
of cutting and patching. And oh, the expense of it!’’ 
He held his head in his hands and groaned. 


‘‘We know your methods fairly well,’’ he continued, 
‘“but we have not yet learned to use them. Frankly, 
the most impressive thing, architecturally, in your 
country is the organization of some of your large 
offices, which include experts in every activity which 
goes to make a building.”’ 


These words should bring balm to American archi- 
tects who sometimes find it difficult to make their 
own countrymen understand the necessity of care- 
ful preparation. 


Plans and Specifications 


THE LATEST INDUSTRY to appreciate the value of 
plans and specifications is that of the movies. Fol- 
lowing the inflation of everything connected with 
the business, including the box-office prices, came 
the inevitable collapse. Vast studios stood dark and 
empty for months; thousands of brilliant screen 
actresses and actors faced the prospect of going 
back to dish-washing or potato-peeling. The public 
wouldn’t pay the price. Andy and Mrs. Gump 
stayed home and played pinochle. 


The industry faced a problem of economy and re- 
trenchment. Production costs must be eut. How? 
Paring salaries was out of the question; that is one 
thing no one will ever agree to. 

(Continued on page 325) 
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CONSOLE LAVATORY. ITALIAN CARRARA MARBLE SLAB, STANDARDS OF WHITE STATUARY MARBLE, 
FITTINGS IN GOLD PLATE. MIRROR IS MITERED PLATE, HAND DECORATED FRAME 


To enable architects to satisfy the most 
exacting demands for beauty and individ- 
uality in bathroom appointments, Crane 
has created many new and interesting units 
combining French and Italian marbles with - 
fine porcelain. These distinctive fixtures 


are produced under the same watchful care 
and skill that assures dependable quality in 
Crane materials of every type. To your 
clients, the Crane name alone is often con- 
clusive evidence of the hidden quality 
which results in lasting satisfaction 
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Frances B. Johnston, Photo Myron Hunt, Los Angeles, Architect 


Detail, The Henry E. Huntington Library, San Gabriel, Cal. 





Three-Car Garage 


And a One-Compartment Greenhouse 


O, it has never been built. 
But you will agree it ought to be. 
That is why we show it. 


The greenhouse is curved eave, in keeping with the 
roof. 


If straight eaved roof, then we have a greenhouse 
that is likewise. 


Always glad to co-operate with you in the fullest 
meaning of thit much abused word. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 





EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N.Y. - Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON-11 CLEVELAND 
New York 30 E. 42nd St: Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bldg, 
DENVER KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS BUFFALO TORONTO 
247 S. Emerson Str. Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. Jackson Bldg. Harbor Commission Bldg. 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Lewis Colt Albro, New York, Architect 


Detail, House, Mr. J. L. Bushnell, Springfield, Ohio 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo Lewis Colt Albro, New York, Architect 


Detail, House, Mr. J. L. Bushnell, Springfield, Ohio 
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Plans, House, Mr. J. L. Bushnell, Springfield, Ohio 
Lewis Colt Albro, New York, Architect 
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Is This Greenhouse Problem Ever 


Put lo wou 


Your client wants a greenhouse. 

He wants it located just where you don’t want it. 
You tactfully try to change him. 

He remains obdurate. 


When such a situation arises, why not call us 
in, and we will gladly make you a Rose render- 
ing like the above, which proved a successful bit 
of convincement. It is a service that costs you 
nothing, and may help you much. 


Hitchings a Gompany 


HOME OFFICES AND FACTORY: ELIZABETH, N. J. 


NEW YORK 3 PHILADELPHIA BOSTON-9 
101 Park Avenue Empire Building, 13th and Walnut Streets 294 Washington Street 
ROCHESTER 


Union Trust Building, 19 Main Street, West 
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Kenneth Clark, Photo Donn Barber, New York, Architect 


Detail, House, Mr. Charles Smithers, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Plans, House, Mr. Charles Smithers, White Plains, N. Y. 
Donn Barber, New York, Architect 
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Plan, House, Mr. Earl Beyer, Searboro, N. Y. 


Patterson- King, New York, Architects 
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House, Mr. E. F. Hutton, Roslyn, L. I. (Plans on back) 
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Plans, House, Mr. E. F. Hutton, Roslyn, L. I. 
C. M. Hart, New York, Architect 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo C. M. Hart, New York, Architect 


Detail, House, Mr. E. F. Hutton, Roslyn, L. I. 
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Plan, House, Mr. R. P. Perkins, Northport, L. I. 
Delano & Aldrich, New York, Architects 
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Drix Duryea, Photo Delano & Aldrich, New York, Architects 
House, Mr. R. P. Perkins, Northport, L. I. 
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Entrance Front, House, Miss E. R. Hooker, New Haven, Conn. (Plan on back) 
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Plan, House, Miss E. R. Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 
Delano & Aldrich, New York, Architects 
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Kenneth Clark, Photo Donn Barber, New York, Architect 


Gardener’s Cottage, Estate, Mr. Horatio S. Shonnard, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
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Original Layout and Developed Plan, 
‘‘Boscobel,’’ Estate, Mr. Horatio S. Shonnard, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
- Donn Barber, New York, Architect — 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt, Photo Cram & Ferguson, Boston, Architects 


Detail, McCormick Hall, School of Architecture, Princeton University 
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Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 268) 

At a not distant meeting of movie magnates one of 
them hit upon a brilliant idea, namely, to copy the 
architects. 

‘‘Look at the architects,’’ he said in effect; ‘‘they 
do it. Why shouldn’t we?) Why shouldn’t we have 
exact drawings of our sets, with not only the inte- 
riors and exteriors of buildings carefully designed, 
but with every lock and hinge and table and chair 
figured on and contracted for in advance?) Why 
should we go ahead, slam-bang, helter-skelter, buy- 
ing this, that, and the other thing as we go along, 
changing this, scrapping that, and wasting thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars?’’ 


The poor man sat down, moist with emotion. His 
audience cheered. He had touched their hearts, via 
their pocket-books. How sweet it is to think that 
those revered articles of the architectural faith, the 
plans and specifications, may in the near future help 
to make Gloria Swanson’s life more beautiful and 
relieve Charlie Chaplin from financial worry. 


Speaking of tributes and of movies, there is an 
authentic anecdote now current which, if it has not 
already found its way into print, certainly deserves 
that distinction. At the close of a luncheon given in 
honor of America’s foremost child-screen actor, an 
impassioned orator rose and said, in all seriousness: 
‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, we have listened to many 
beautiful and true expressions of appreciation of the 
genius of this wonderful boy who is our guest of 
honor, in all of which I heartily join. But before 
we break up I feel that we should drink one more 
toast to one who could not be here to-day. And so 
I ask you to raise your glasses to the health of that 
splendid woman, this wonderful boy’s mother, the 
goose that laid the golden egg.’’ 


Architectural “Recognition 

MvucuH Has BEEN WRITTEN of the ignominious anony- 
mity of the architect. A most meager proportion 
of our citizens knows who designed the most well 
known buildings. <A test questionnaire which we 
tried on one of our friends filled us with discourage- 
ment. Question Number 1 was, ‘‘Do you know the 
name of a single architect and what he designed?”’ 
This was promptly answered, ‘‘Yes, one. My house, 
eurse him !’’ 


Abroad we occasionally see buildings signed just as 
a painter signs his pictures or a poet his poems. We 
have always liked this idea, but it has never taken 
hold on this side of the water. Who is going to 
know in future generations who designed certain 
buildings? We know what happens to pictures. A 


long-haired foreigner comes along and says that all 
the Rembrandts in America were turned out in a 
factory in Antwerp. We must confess that we look 
forward with alarm to the year 2003, when the news- 
paper headlines may well read: 


Cuicaco’s Famous BurnHam BUuILpING 
A Faken, says German Expert 


or, possibly: 
McKim, Mead & Waite MaAstTerPIEcE 
IN New York Decuarep Copy 
BY ItanIan Critic 


We shall have no defense to offer, but will have to 
depend on the opinion of foreign experts, just as we 
do now. 


Occasionally we see in a public building a bronze 
tablet which gives the name of the president of the 
Board of Aldermen, who has since been defeated 
for reelection. But who, we wonder, has ever read 
a news account of a corner-stone laying or a dedica- 
tion in which the architect was mentioned? 


It is pleasant to note the practice of various organi- 
zations of awarding medals to the most meritorious 
work of the current year. But these awards are 
usually given by architects to their fellows, and the 
publicity does not get beyond the boundaries of the 
lodge itself, so to speak. Probably the profession 
would do well to hire Rudolph Valentino to run an 
architectural beauty show for them. 


The Fifth Avenue Association of New York City 
shows a gratifying appreciation of architecture in 
its recent awards of gold medals to two classes of 
buildings, new and altered, which in its opinion are 
the best of the year’s crop. This is important be- 
cause the Association is in no sense an architectural 
one, but is composed of business men who are in- 
terested in the development of the neighborhood in 
which they do business. It is with real pleasure that 
we reprint the glad tidings, quoted from the front 
page, if you please, of one of our dailies: 


‘““The gold medal for the best new building was pre- 
sented to 385 Madison Avenue, Inc., and the Pru- 
dence Building, 331 Madison Avenue, received the 
gold medal for the best altered building. 


‘‘Diplomas were awarded to Cross and Cross, the 
architects of the new building, and to Severance and 
Van Alen, the architects of the altered building.”’ 


Can you believe it?) Do you realize that the great 
general public has at last taken notice of and actu- 
ally printed the names of architects who are still 
living? The original clipping from which the above 
is quoted may be seen at our office. 
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Special Buildings 

THERE IS AN increasing tendency, in this age of spe- 
cialization, to erect buildings for special purposes. 
The term ‘‘office-building’’ is no longer a sufficient 
designation. There are architects’ buildings and 
artists’ studio-buildings, buildings for doctors, 
chemists, and a hundred other uses. <A friend re- 
cently sought us in reference to the use of certain 
sound-proofing materials. 


‘‘T am designing a building,’’ he said, ‘‘in which I 
must have a large number of. small offices, all abso- 
lutely sound-proof.’’ We at once had visions of a 
music school or conservatory in which scores of am- 
bitious pupils thumped pianos or howled scales in 
blissful unconsciousness of each other. We asked 
if our friend’s commission was of this sort. ‘‘ Not 
at all,’’? he said. ‘‘It is a dentists’ building. You 
see, the patients mustn’t hear each other howl.” It 
hurts business.”’ 


From Diary of Samuel Pepys, cArchitect-in-ordinary 

DecemsBer 20. On arising, a grave fear is over me. 
‘‘How much should I give the drafting apprentices 
as a tribute to Yuletide?’’ Did I give too little, I 
should be considered as being an unsuccessful prac- 
titioner; if too much, an extravagant one. What 
should I give? Being utterly unable to solve so dire 
a problem, I thereupon laid down a principle which 
shall go thundering down the architectural ages: 
‘“Give nothing!’’ So to bed, with an easy conscience. 


cAnd He “Never Came Back 


Wuat TRAGEDIES, what heartaches, what tears and 
sighs of ‘‘it might have been’’ come to mind in con- 
templating an event which recently leaked out in the 
confidences of a luncheon table. 


It seems that even a carpet tack may turn the desti- 
nies of the greatest genius. Not so very long ago 
an esteemed member of the architectural profession, 
who for some time had been undergoing a penitential 
fast in patronage, and who had about reached a 
point of black despair which subsequently colored 
his whole conception of the chromatic aspect which 
should be given to a building, left his office for a 
brief moment to visit the studio of a certain painter 
farther down the hall. 


Fate just at that moment decreed that the long 
awaited client should call, ready to hand him upon a 
silver salver the job he was pining for. 


Now it chanced that this architect was blessed with 
the services of a stenographer of decidedly artistic 
temperament, and this young lady, in obedience to 


a decorative instinct, draped carelessly over the se- 
ductive-looking chair provided for the accommoda- 
tion of hoped-for clients a piece of tapestry, from 
the lower part of which projected a three-quarter 
inch rusty carpet tack. 


Assured that Mr. So-and-So would be back in a 
moment, the 185 pounds of prospective client threw 
itself with confident decision and a happy sigh of 
satisfaction into the aforesaid chair. 


What followed needs no description. A broken sky- 
hght immediately overhead testified to the impact 
of the ensuing rebound. As for the offending tapes- 
try with its concomitant of rusty tack, it was later 
found down the hall opposite the elevator door, 
whither it had been transported as a caudal appen- 
dage in a hasty exit made without apologies or ex- 
planation and to the accompaniment of a consider- 
able volley of expletive sentiment. 


Moral: Don’t have stenographers with decorative 
sensibilities, but if you do, provide them with the 
proper form of tack extractor before turning them 
loose upon the esthetic aspects of your outer office. 


The Fitness of Form to Environment 


In awn articte on ‘‘Town Architecture’’ which ap- 
peared in a recent number of ‘‘The Architects’ 
Journal,’? the question of certain architectural 
forms being more suited to the town than to the 
country, or vice versa, was discussed, and attention 
was drawn to the faults in our towns to-day. Fit- 
ness of form, it was pointed out, to purpose or en- 
vironment was often entirely lost sight of and the 
favored architectural forms of a period were to be 
found appearing with utter disregard as to place 
or purpose. Thus to-day an architecture more suit- 
able to the country was to be found appearing in 
the towns, as if with the emigration from country to 
town the country folk were bringing their architec- 
tural forms with them, or that the townsman was 
determined to make his home savor of the country- 
side. Through this there was the danger to-day of 
town architecture losing the distinctly urban note 
with which it should, of course, be stamped. 

“‘Tt must not be thought that this urbanity is 
necessarily a matter of style or even of material,”’ 
the article went on to say, in discussing what actu- 
ally constituted an urban form of architecture. 
‘¢ Although both style and material may be the im- 
mediate cause of a distinctly urban or rural effect, 
actually the effect of urbanity in architecture arises 
from some more subtle cause. It is the fashion of 

(Continued on page 328) 
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The Fitness of Form to Environment 
(Continued from page 326) 

late to seek analogies between architecture and 
dress: such analogies, although dangerous in the 
hands of the inexperienced, have their uses, often 
succeeding, as they do, in drawing the attention to 
a hitherto unobserved aspect. Architecture, no less 
than dress, is largely a matter of habit and conven- 
tion, and just as we are often at a loss to explain 
why certain clothes seem definitely suggestive of, 
and more suitable to, an urban environment, so, too, 
the more discriminating must know that certain 
buildings are expressive of the town life. With 
clothes, as with architecture, the cause is not neces- 
sarily one of style or material, although these may 
be important contributory factors; it is rather in 
that mysterious quality known to tailors as cut. 
Architecture, too, has its cut. 

‘‘One thing that proclaims an urban note is a cer- 
tain uniformity and reticence. Just as a man on 
coming into a town is obliged to conform with cer- 
tain regulations devised for the smooth running of 
a complex organization, so, too, should the architec- 
ture subscribe to a code of good manners. 
Simplicity or grandeur are no measure of urbanity. 
A university town, a cathedral city, the small capital 
of an impoverished district, or the metropolis of a 

(Continued on page 330) 
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The above is a reproduction of one of three main entrances 
of the Shelton Club Hotel, Lexington Ave. and 49th St., 
New York. Hand Wrought Iron Lunette and Transom 
Grill with Decorative Bronze Door Frame. 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, Arcivitect. 
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than a single metal 
medium. 
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The Fitness of Form to Environment 

(Continued from page 328) 
mighty empire, will express themselves in distine- 
tive architectural idiom, as distinct, to revert to our 
analogy, as the academic gown and the flowing sur- 
plice, the mayoral badge of office, and the regal 
splendor of a mighty court. But the distinctive 
urban quality of the architecture will transcend these 
differences. 

‘“‘The fault with our towns to-day is twofold. 
First, the suburbs are fast losing any kind of urban 
distinction; they display a confusion of ideas. The 
street as a unit of composition is being lost sight of ; 
indeed, street architecture, except in the heart of 
our cities, is rapidly becoming an obsolete art. The 
second fault is a question of manners. It is gener- 
ally realized that the standard of good manners in 
human intercourse is becoming lower. Reticence, 
deference, and respect are qualities whose rarity is 
becoming a matter of regret amongst those who were 
familiar with pleasanter codes. Town architecture 
reflects this change in ideals. . . . The improve- 
ment that we look for must ultimately come from the 
citizens themselves. The qualities which go to make 
a good citizen must be understood and cultivated, 
and in due course they will be reflected in the town’s 
architecture. ”’ 
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Select the Hoist 
that Fits the Job 


G&G Telescopic Hoists are made in 
electric and hand power models, with and 
without overhead crane. It is important to 
select the model that will properly handle 
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Our new catalogue (copy of which has 
already been mailed you) helps you to make 
this selection. 
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G&G ash removal equipment. In order to secure 
maximum safety and greatest operating economy, 
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